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commanding," she says, "but don't restroy 'em." 
He gets terrible angry, the owld gentleman does, 
but it's no use, she won't tell him; so at last he 
takes the oath that he'll spare their Hves. Now 
being as he's gi'en the promise she tells him. 
"You'll find 'em," she says, "in sich-an'-sich a 
room, an' what you got to do is to make the young 
gentleman marry her at wonst — aye, at wonst." 
"By God!" he says, "I will that, but they de- 
sarves to be 'headed, the both'n they." 

He goes straight to this room now, where his 
da'ghter an' the young gentleman is, an' he 
knocks at the doar. They calls him to come in. 
There they are in bed, an' he could ha' fun' it in 
his heart to kill 'em stone dead on the spot. "You 
knows what you got to expect?" he axes. "Yes," 
they answers, an' they didn't seem to care not a 
bit. An' wid them being so bravelike, an' not 
caring, his heart goes out for they, an' he promises 
as he won't do them not the leastest bit o' harm 
if the young gentleman'II only but do one thing. 
"I'll do annythink," the young gentleman an- 
swers up, "even if it should cost me my life." 
"Well then," he says, "I wants you to go an' get 
married to my da'ghter at wonst." "That's an- 
possible," says the young gentleman. "What ! ! !" 
he says, "you refuse to do it! Then I shall 'head 
the both'n you." "Well, I'm very sorry," says 
the young gentleman, "but I can't do it. We're 
married already, you see." "Married already!! 
How do you make that out?" he axes. "When 



were you married an' where were you married, I 
should like to know?" "Oh! we were married 
yesterday," the young gentleman tells him, "over 
into sich-and-sich a place," mentioning its name. 
"That's nothink only but a pack o' lies," he says, 
"for you couldn't never get there, not on re- 
count'n the big river the' is to cross." "Oh! I 
swimmed over," says the young gentleman. 
"Well, maybe you did," he says — he didn't be- 
live him, of course — "or maybe you didn't, but 
my da'ghter, however should she get across?" 
"Go an' ax the swans, daddy," she tells him. 
"Do you think to make a fool'n me, gal?" he says. 
"How should they know, poor dumb creatures 
like them?" "Well, go an' ax 'em," she says, 
"an' then you'll find out." 

He's terrible angry agen, the owld gentleman is, 
as he thinks they're making a fool'n him. What- 
sumever, he goes in the end, an' the swans tells 
him how the young gentleman swimmed across 
the river, an' how they carried his sweetheart over 
to him, an' how they fatched the both'n they 
back, an' how the two sweethearts slept that 
night on their two backs in the middle 'n the lake. 

Now a'ter when he'd heeard this, an' when he 
knowed by it as the young people hadn't been 
telling him no lies, he began to think as he'd been 
very hard on they. So he gi'ed his da'ghter an' 
his new son-i'-Iaw a big house close by to his own, 
an' there they lived happy ever a'ter. An' for 
annythink as I know they're living there still. 



THE NOVEL IN THE MODERN WORLD 
By Ralph Block 



TRANGE things are happening in 
the art of fiction, but the shadow of 
traditional ideas about it keeps the 
public from seeing and understanding 
what the metamorphosis means. The 
novel as a form is still so young that, in 
the stretch of its lifetime, the novel of the 
Nineteenth Century, which everybody 
knows about and is familiar with, seems a 
great distance to the rear. That allows it 
to assume a disproportionate and over- 
whelming position as an established thing. 
Dickens and Thackeray bulk in the eyes 
of so much of the world as great novelists 
of time, when they were only great novel- 



ists of their time. Now there is a musty air 
coming from their works, but the world 
through long habit and lack of analysis 
always associates decay with greatness, 
because so many of the obviously and ac- 
cepted great institutions of the world are 
decayed. 

The evil effects of this are not far to 
seek. Most of the criticism of the novel 
that gets into print where plain people can 
read it has its measurements from the old 
styles of novel, and everything that can- 
not be submitted to this kind of estimate, 
is outcast as novelty instead of novel. 
After all, reputation in the world every- 
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where is not a matter of common judg- 
ment. There is no democracy for man 
in ideas. Every body of people has a set of 
high priests, who are part charlatan, and it 
is to these that judgment is submitted and 
from them that reputation comes. Priests 
of every kind are slow moving, and as it 
is much easier for them to cling to the old 
habits and trade-marks and moulds than 
to use brain power to think out and build 
new ones, the recognition of the high 
priest is always for the convention of the 
past. This is a process that has obtained 
in all time and doubtless will. The temple 
is always the last place to look for ac- 
knowledgment of a new power or a new 
virtue. Much better look there for the old 
sins, that have acquired sweetness almost 
by the forgiveness of time. 

The novel suffers inordinately from 
this now. It suffers because the lack of 
recognition of new forms, deters young 
and fresh minds from attempting them, 
through fear of an uncomprehending pub- 
lic. The artist asks understanding most of 
all. Even. more baneful than this is the 
failure of the young artist to be ac- 
quainted with new forms. Accordingly, 
such a novelist as John Galsworthy, a 
careful artisan of an old kind, who has 
risen in none of his books to the first 
classes, of eminence, is vogued and piped 
from one end of the land to another, 
where Joseph Conrad still suffers under 
the uneasy eye of a public that was never 
led by familiar association with such an 
one as Henry James to associate a psy- 
chologic penetration into character as 
having anything to do with great fiction. 

On the face of it such a denial of change 
in the complexion and character of mod- 
ern life as this devotion to an old style im- 
plies is absurd. It is true that certain 
things about human beings do not change; 
they are born, have passions, create in 
turn, and die. But these are the few im- 



mutable facts, all the rest is in a constant 
flow of change, and lives are chiefly spent 
in an effort to adapt the mind and body 
to breaking and reforming rhythms of it. 
The rest of the arts have a hard enough 
time conveying the news of their desire 
to adapt themselves to this flux to the 
high priests who wait on them. But the 
case is worse for the novel because it has 
no articulate spokesmen. One novel is 
much like another, a thing of several hun- 
dred pages in a cover, and the very lack of 
obvious differences and the consequent 
lack of change are a not neghgible factor in 
the retardation of its growth. A futurist 
painter throws a pot of bricks and paint at 
you. The novelist doesn't. 

But this failure of progress is not com- 
plete. The renaissance of poetry in Eng- 
land and the United States has slowly but 
certainly extended itself to the creation of 
prose fiction. Most experimental fiction 
comes out of England, although the re- 
verse has been true of poetry, from Whit- 
man down to Vachel Lindsay. The new 
birth of American prose forms, except for 
Henry James, who was born at the wrong 
time to flower in his native soil, and Sher- 
wood Anderson, stifl cutting his teeth at 
it, is stiU to come. 

The crowd of innovators, conscious or 
in an unconscious response to the de- 
mand the time is putting on them, that 
comes out of England is a growing num- 
ber. James himself chalked them up one 
by one in one of his later critical works 
when he made his famous characteriza- 
tion of "saturation." To this pre-eminent 
analyst, whose saturation with the physi- 
cal scene was of the slightest and lightest 
and most efliptical, the tremendous com- 
prehension of the facts of modern fife 
demonstrated by Wells and Bennett, and, 
in a lesser degree by Compton McKenszie, 
J. D. Beresford, W. L. George, and Hugh 
Walpole, was the accent of their separa- 
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tion from what had gone before. If he had 
lived longer he would have seen "satura- 
tion" already spent and on its way, 
shelved for a brevity and economy that 
is in part in honour to the lessons out of 
Henry James himself when he was at 
his best. 

It is misleading to disclose the brevity 
of the new novel merely as a matter of 
words. Indeed, some of the conspicuous 
examples of fictional revolution seem 
mouthy and overcome with words. James 
Joyce's Stephen Dedalus seems never 
done with language. Of course a silent 
Irishman is an Irish bull, but even here 
lingers a large part of the meaning of 
brevity. It is conciseness and sharpness in 
characterization, whether it be of facts 
or philosophies, people's minds or their 
faces. It is satiric and cruel in quality, 
partaking partly . of the cruelty of all 
realism, and the brevity of what is epi- 
grammatic and penetrating. 

Indeed, these are the marks everywhere 
of the novel as it steps out of the ranks of 
purely personal genius into the spreading 
dawnlight of the present time. Even 
Joseph Conrad himself, a figure whose in- 
dividual power is such as to straighten 
him sometimes in a personal mould that 
he finds it difficult to elude, comes more 
and more into the category of a modern 
novelist, as that term may be used in the 
sense of classification. Conrad is a genius 
whose deep understanding of the process 
of appeal and whose poetic power have 
given him all the appearance of a ro- 
mancer, yet whose method is everywhere 
that of the realist. He is endowed as much 
as Wells or Bennett in his own field with 
the power to saturate his stage setting 
with the multiplied details of it, and owns 
much more than either of them to the 
great gift of swift characterization. Here 
in one man is found two great qualities of 
the modern, his gift of penetration and 



seizure of the phases of the human mind 
being in most cases equal to that of James 
or Meredith, eclipsing theirs in vitality 
and energy of projection. 

The problem of illusion in the case of 
the novel is as great in its way as that of 
the stage.^The novel, because of the in- 
timacy of its connection with its audience, 
must, if it aims to be the picture of life, 
call to its aid many auxiharies by which 
it can gain conviction. Instead of shaving 
the form of the medium away until it has 
disappeared and nothing but the story 
and its parts enter the mind, the modern 
writers are emphasizing strange facts 
about form. James Joyce and Wyndham 
Lewis, who wrote "Tarr," have invented 
new schemes of punctuation. In "The 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man," 
the narrative itself has a strange flavour 
of immediacy, as if it were all in process 
of happening at the very moment of its 
narration. Dorothy Richardson, another 
Enghsh experimenter, achieves this feel- 
ing of immediacy by the sharpness and 
great vividness of her subjective picturiza- 
tion. Her narrative conveys the feeling of 
a motion picture of a mind in action, as it 
works its way through the experiences of 
living. James had this in great measure, 
although with greater refinement and 
distinction. The very intricacy of the 
Jacobean diction, the patterned eff"ect of 
it, was a means of reaching an illusion in 
the mind of the reader comparing in some 
degree to the intricacy and patterned 
complexity of life that was painted. 

Here is a method that sharply dis- 
tinguishes the novelist of to-day from 
his predecessor. The older definitions of 
style as something that was an uncon- 
scious heritage of the artist that should 
never be allowed to come between him and 
his work is thus shown to be incomplete, 
if not false. It is true that the chief end of 
any creator is to express, and the act of 
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creation is only half of expression. An 
audience is a necessary other part in a 
world that is human, and this process of 
response is hurt where the expression is 
not clear. To that extent both Henry 
James and Joseph Conrad have lessened 
their art by making it difficult of access. 
Yet this is a reflection not on their aesthet- 
ics but on the incompleteness of their 
performance. 

In the case of Conrad the argument 
against him may not be so clear. Un- 
doubtedly the slow uncoiling of "Lord 
Jim" and those of his other stories that 
are told through the reflecting mind of a 
narrator makes for a slow accumulation 
of power and dramatic impetus that could 
be scarcely gained in any other way. 
Indeed Conrad is proof of the great tide 
toward a more modern style of the novel, 
however much his materials may set him 
along with the romanticists. Balzac and 
Stendhal have their place in his ancestry, 
Turgeniev as wefl, but his great debt is to 
Jam.es. He has the James penetrative 
power into personality, and the extreniely 
modern ability to make graphic what goes 
on inside the mind of man. This very es- 
sential quality of the creative work of to- 
day, this recognition of subjective im- 
pulses, is bound to acquire its own fashion 
of expression. Conrad's latest work, "The 
Arrow of Gold," shows a good deal of 
growth in this direction. Complexity has 
been reduced to the point where it is ef- 
fective without losing power, and analysis 
and psychologic characterization is 
swifter and more cutting. In his older 



works it was impossible to withhold ad- 
miration for the slow building up for per- 
sons and places. The new book does it 
more quickly and stifl as admirably. 

There still remains in the new credo the 
question of brevity in sheer bulk. It can- 
not be denied that there is a tendency in 
this direction. Arnold Bennett, who is a 
tireless worker, now finds it possible to 
make his point, present his people and 
their background in several hundred 
pages less than his wont. May Sinclair, 
whose prose leaps more and more to the 
place of compression for the sake of in- 
tensity — a lesson which in her case seems 
to have come from an observation of the 
poets of to-day — made "The Tree of 
Heaven" and "The Belfry" consider- 
ably shorter than her first books. A def- 
inite prophet of this order in America is 
Henry B. Fufler, whose "On the Stairs" 
of last year was a confessed experiment 
in this direction. Here again is the road 
that leads to the poets, for Fuller, a novel- 
ist of wisdom and shrewd experience, did 
some of his best work as a novelist in his 
"Lines Long and Short," a series of 
poems set somewhat in the Spoon River 
form. "On the Stairs" told the story of 
several lives in less than a hundred thou- 
sand words. The short-story writers, who 
have contributed much from this side of 
the Atlantic to make a definite and new 
form, have not been without influence in 
this direction. Who knows but that for the 
concentrated life of to-day and to-mor- 
row, the novel wiH not have to meet the 
short story halfway? 



